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Written for the Port Folio, 
THE SERENADE. 
BY N.P. WILLIS. 
Innocent dreams be thine! The silver night 
Is a fit eurtain for thy lovely slee 
The stars keep watch above thee, and the moon 
Sits like a brooding spirit up in heaven, 
Ruling the night's deep influences, and life 
Hath a hush’d pulse, and the suspended leaves 
Sleep with their whisperings, as if the dew 
Were a soft finger on the lip of sound. 
Innocent. dreams be thine! thy heart sends up 
Its thoughts of purity like pearly bells 
Rising in chrystal fountains—and the sin 
That thou hast seen by day, will like a shade 
Pass from thy memory, as if the pure 
Had an unconscious ministry by night. 
Midnight—and now for music! Would I were 

A sound, that I might steal upon thy thought, 
And, like the breathings of my flute, distil 
Sweetly wpon thy senses. Softly, boy ! 
Breathe the low cad: as if the words 
Fainted upon thy lip. I would not break 
Her slumber quit , but only, as she dreams, 
Witch the lull'd _ense till she believes she hears 
Celestial melody :—— 

Sleep, like a lover, woo thee, 

Isabel! 
And silken dreams come to thee, 
Like a spell 
By some sweet angel drawn! 
Noiseless hands shall seal thy slumber, 
Setting stars thy moments number— 
So sleep thou on! 


The night above thee broodeth, 
Hush’d and deep ; 
Ent no dark thought intrudeth 
On the sleep 
Which folds thy senses now. 
Gentle spirits float around thee, 
Gentle rest hath softly bound thee— 
For pure art thou ! 


And now thy spirit fleeth 
On rare wings, 
And fancy’s vision seeth 
Holy things 
In its high atmosphere ; 
Music strange thy sense unsealeth, 
And a voice to thee revealeth 
What angels hear. 
Thoul’t wake when morning breaketh 
Pure and calm— 
As one who mourns, awaketh 
When the balm 
Of peace hath on him fell— 
Purer thoughts shall stir within thee, 
Softer cords to virtue win thee— 
Farewell! Farewell! 
Boston, Oct. 1828. 
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Written for the Port Folio. 

STAGE COACH ACQUAINTANCE. 
“Wake, dear remembrances ; loves, friendships, 
wake !” 
Seven years ago—l remember the day az 
penety as if it had been but yesterday— 


just such a mild cloudless day in Oc- 





cefully to the earth the yellow leaves 
rom the trees, they had so lately adorned 
with their beautiful green, and every thin 
around wore that tranquil air of autumna 
sadness which at once characterizes and 
endears the “ Indian summer,” that I lefta 
small quiet village on the banks of the 
smooth flowing Potomac, in the stage for 
the north. I love, or used to love, the 
post coach dearly: in it 1 felt at home; 
|to me it was the world; and the “ex- 
jits and entrances,” were scarcely more 
| noticed or regarded, than they are on the 
| busy stage of life. My situstion was such, 
that my migratory inclinations were largely 
gratified. The numerous ramifications of 
an extensive mercantile concern, made 
considerable travelling necessary; and a 
partner, who had a charming wife, and two 
fine children to enchain him to his sweet 
| home, readily left to me the department of 
|business that I chose. From one of the 
| eastern cities T had visited New York; and 
|in the course of three weeks after sailing 
|from that city, had landed at Charleston, 
|transacted some important business in 
| Carolina and Virginia, and found myself on 
the way home by the way of Baltimore 
jand Philadelphia. 

| When the coach drove up to the door 
| of the tavern, I perceived that my only tra- 
| velling companion was a gentleman of ra- 
ther forbidding aspect, tall and grave; with 
'a pair of piercing eyes which gleamed from 
| under the deep-set arches of a higher and 
commanding forehead. 1 entered, and af- 
ter a few remarks calculated to elicit con. 
versation, finding him inclining to be rather 
jtaciturn, I discontinued my efforts at con- 
versation, and gratified myself in viewing 
the beautiful scenery which is found on the 
upper part of that noble river. Suddenly 
the coach stopped at a neat white mansion, 
embowered in locust and elm, with beauti- 
ful gardens whose geeen slopes extended 
to the river, the waters of which seen 
through the deep avenues, glitter in the 
morning like pure silver, the whole form- 
ing one of the most charming residences I 
have ever seen. The driver blew his bu- 
gle, and immediately a young gentleman, 
with a lady or one arm, and leading a lit- 





vancing towards us, and in amoment were 
by the side of the vehicle. The driver let 
down the steps, and the young gentleman 
handed the lady and girl into the carriage; 
and I was somewhat disappointed when I 
found that he was not to be one of our 
number, as his noble and frank carriage, 
and behaviour, had prepossessed me in his 
favour. 

“ Adicu, my dear Caroline,” said he as 
he kissed the hand of the lady; “ and you, 
Mary,” continued he, addressing the little 
girl, “you will not forget your brother 
George.” 

“Oh no, I can never forget him,” was 
the reply, as she threw her arms around his 
neck. 

The driver put up the step; a farewell 
was heard from the lips of the 
and the lady; and the coach drove onward 








tober; a gentle south wind was wafting 


tle girl with the other hand, was seen ad-}) 





The lady was veiled, and in a deep 
mourning dress; so that I was able, from 
the glance I cast at her on her entrance, to 
learn little or nothing respecting her age 
and appearance. The gentleman was evi- 
dently acquainted with the new inmates, 
as he welcomed them with an earnestness, 
and even kindness, which I did not ima- 
gine belonged to his character. 

The little girl was all life, and animation, 
and happiness. She was in truth a fasci- 
nating sweet creature, with a mind as un- 


| sullied, and spotless, as the snowy robe 


which wrapt her tender and delicate limbs. 
Every thing was new and attractive; and 
her lively prattle, with an occasional reply 
from the. gentleman to some of her nume- 
rous questions, alone broke the silence that 
pervaded the carriage, until we had 

over a distance of several miles, Takin 
it for granted, that the lady was the wi 
of the gentleman who had accompanied 
her to the coach, and that the beautiful 
prattler was their daughter, I thought no 
more of the circumstance, and contented 
myself with catching new views of the mag- 
nificent scenery and ever-changing pros- 
pects which were afforded by the long line 
of the Blue mountains, which stretched in 
the far and dim west. As we reached the 
top of an eminence that commanded a full 
view of the valley of the Potomac and the 
country over which we had travelled, I was 
roused from my delightful reverie by the 
gentleman’s remarking to his veiled com- 
panion, 

** Caroline, this is the spot which I men- 
tioned to you the other day, as the place 
whence you were to take the last look of 
our beautiful valley.” 


“Is it indeed; and have we travelled so 
far?” answerec the lady in a gentle sweet 
tone. 

There was something in the silver ac- 
cents of her voice that caught my ear, and 
drew my attention to her, as the ge’ 
raised the blind to give a fairer view; but 
when once my eyes rested on herunveiled 
countenance, I felt not a wish to withdraw 
them foranother object. I have seen fea- 
tures that might have been called more 
beautiful, if strict regularity in their ar- 
rangement alone constitutes beauty; but 
never have I seen dark hair parted over a 
whiter or smoother forelead; never have 1 
seen an eye that had more of heavenly 
imagining in its dark depths; never have I 
seen a neck and bosom more snowy or be- 
witching, or a form more exquisitely pro- 
portioned. And she too was 
scarcely blushing sixteen; and FE had 
tured pan = one oe mother 

layfi which I been admiring ; 
a ot a a lovely creature near me 
Thad been sadl i 
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company I rag duced ia ooder myeelt 








at a rapid rate. 
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casting a 

“ Fool that I am tothink of such a thing,” 
was my reply; “ it is impossihle—crabbed 
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winter, and joyous smiling spring, are not 
8o widely separated.” 

My musing was interrupted at that mo- 
ment by the little girl, who came flying to 
me, and caught me by the hand;—“ O dear 
sir, do come with me, and see the hand- 
some white house, and the red mill, and 
the locust trees, and the bright river that 
shines in the sun, away where my dear 
pera used to live; O come and see how 

eautiful it is; and sister Caroline says we 
are going where we may never see it 
again.” 

So saying, she drew me, not unwilling, 
from the scat | occupied to the place where 
the young lady sat, intently gazing on the 
distant scene which her little sister had so 
correctly described. 

“*Mary, you should have recollected 
that this gentleman is a stranger to us, and 
cannot feel so deeply interested in that lit- 
tle valley as we do,” said the young lady 
as she parted some of the curls that clus- 
tered from under a light bonnet, and kiss- 
ed the forehead of her playful sister. 

** He may be a stranger to us, but 1 know 
he loves to look at beautiful objects, for 
he has been looking at the Blue moun- 
tains, and I wanted to goand look at them 
with him; for you have often told me, sis- 
ter, that they were one of the finest sights 
in the world;” was the reply of the anima- 
ted Mary. 

“1 cannot be uninterested in any thing 


which so highly interests my young friend,” || 


said J, as I took my seat, so as to have a 
view of the objects she had pointed out. 

* You will pardon my sister for her en- 
thusiasm,” said the young lady; “she is 
now travelling for the first time, and the 
fine scenery she has viewed to-day has all 
the charming freshness of novelty to her.” 

“The pleasure she feels in viewing the 
fine landscape before her, needs no apolo- 
gy,” was my reply; and the person who 
could view without emotion that range of 
mountains, and the valley it encloses, would 
be in my opinion destitute of some of the 
most ennobling principles of our natures. 

** My dear girls, you must use all dili- 
gence in your farewell view,” said the gen- 
tleman, who had taken his place in the op- 
posite corner of the coach ; ‘‘ we are now 
on the crest of the eminence; a minute more 
and it will be out of sight.” 

The sisters said nothing, but gazed with 
absorbing interest for amoment, and i saw 
a tear trembling beneath the long silken 

of Caroline’s eye:—*‘it is gone—it 

has disappeared—sweet home ofmy youth 
ps for ever!” were the words 

which, accompanied with a deep sigh, gave 
vent to the deep feelings which were strug- 
gling in the bosom of the interesting girl. 

“ And George. brother George, shall we 
never see him again?” enquired Mary, as 


she continued to look in the direction of 


the home they had so lately left; then turn- 
ing with the swiftness of thought, without 
waiting for a reply to her question, she 
threw herself into my arms, and raising 
her tearful blue eyes to mine, said, “ You 
will be my brother George, I know you 


"will ;—and I will be your sister Mary.” 


“ Would to heaven you were my sister ; 
—and you shall be my sister,” was my re- 
ply as I kissed the cheek which in her hap- 
py fearlessness she had pressed close to 
mune. : 

If there is an object on earth on which I 
look with unmingled admiration—if there 
is one on which angels might love to look, 
with complacency, it is on a little girl, 
eight or ten years of age. They are the 





rose-buds of creation—the bright stars, 
whose cloudless sparkling is gradually 
blended and lost in the thore brilliant and 
sometites paitiful light of day. So inno- 
cent and happy—so mild and lovely—pos- 
sessed of that innate modesty which forms | 
the sweetest charm of woman, unmingied 
with any of that prudery, or affectation, | 
which the fair so often assume in their more 
mature years; every action so full of that 
witching fondness which, when combined 
with spotless purity of heart, is so irrésisti-| 
bly fascinating; and a counténance in which | 
the movements of the young heart may be 
read without disguise; and an eye beaming 
with all the vivacity and light-heartedness 
of happy childhood; unite to render them 
unmatched in my estimation, by any part 
of God’s creation. I believe I must have 
thrown unconsciously part of the earnest- 
ness of my feelings into my words; for as I 
replied to Mary, | raised my eyes and met 
those of Caroline, and a blush, rich and 
deep, mantled her expressive countenance. 

At this moment we were both relieved 
from a sensible feeling of embarrassment 
by the old gentleman, who addressing me 
said, ** Perhaps I ought to apologise for 
not having made you acquainted with our 
fair travellers before ; it may not be too 
late now ; and, Mr. Thompson, I have the 
pleasure of making you acquainted with 
\two nieces of mine, Caroline and Mary 
| Crawford. 

This trifling explanation of names, and | 
relative situation, put us at once on Go 
most fa: iliar footing ; and before we reach-| 
ed our. .ace to dine, we no longer felt like | 
istrangers, but rather old acquaintances. 

As the reserve of my fair friend began to 
| vanish, I lost my admiration of the beauti- 
|ful person of my companion in the pro- 
|found and engrossing respect which her 
| conversational powers and the varied ex- 
| tent of her intellectual resources inspired. | 
There was nothing of the affectation of| 
|learning—nothing of the pedant—not a| 
| particle of blue-stockingism in her conver- | 
jsation; but so easy, so effortless, was the! 
|manner in which she disclosed the riches! 
|| of her mind, that it was evident it was only | 
|the overflowing of an intellect, cultivated | 
jand pure. 
|| _ Mary—I love to speak that name—it was | 

always the sweetest of names to me, and I} 
|never pronounce it without combining| 
|| with it ideas of softness, purity, and love ; | 
|that charming creature was all happiness | 
jena gaiety, and that, as well as her anima- 
ted and unreserved freedom, presented a 
powerful contrast to the somewhat sadden- 
ed air, as well as maiden coyness, and wo- 
manish reserve of her sister. 

We arrived at Baltimore the same even- 
ing, and as it was the intention of Mr. Craw- 
ford to travel leisurely, we spent one or 
two days in the city, when the inquisitive 
Mary saw much to interest, and admire. 
Mr. Crawford was a gentleman of about 
sixty, of well cultivated mind, but to ap- 
pearance of a morose and irritable dispo- 
|sition. Towards his fair nieces, however, 
jhe was one of the quietest of men; not an 
| impatient or harsh word escaped him, and 

he enjoyed with the pleasures of a parent, 
the happiness of his frolicksome and favo- 
rite Mary. From him I learned that his 
brother, the father of the two girls, had 
died several years before; that they had 
lived with their brother George, and their 
mother, until she too had by death been 
removed from them. “She was a noble 
creature;’ said Mr. Crawford, and a tear 
moistened his eye, as he spoke of her, and 


























the beautiful orphans, The shock which 
Caroline received from her mother’s death 
ressed so deeply on her feelings, that a 


mer to the north was advised by her 


|friends; and with Mary, under the protect- 


ing care of their uncle, they were on their 
way to some of the northern cities. In our 


|journey from Baltimore to New York there 





was nothing remarkable; but I found that 
my heart, which from long exposure FE had 
supposed had become invulnerable, and 
thoroughly steeled to the charms of wo- 
man, was no longer invincible , and that an 
emotion, as sweet as it was new and en- 
grossing, had taken possession of my bo- 
som. But was my wish reciprocated?—did 
the iovely Caroline indulge a wish that I 
might enjoy a part of the happiness that I 
invoked from heaven for her?—these were 
questions I often asked myself, but was un- 
able to answer to my own satisfaction. 
Had I mistaken the gentle pressure of her 
hand ?—had I misunderstood the heaving, 
the tumultuous heaving, of her young bo- 
som, when I once, in a half laughing half 
serious manner, ventured to hint how dear 
she was to me ?/—was it maiden delicacy, 
or was it love, that covered her face with 
blushes, when one day as we were sitting 
on the sofa, the lively Mary came flying 
into the room, and running to her sister, 
flung her arms around her neck, and look- 
ing archly in her face, said, “ Don't you 
love my new brother almost as well as you 
do George?” and without waiting for a re- 
ply, kissed her, and threw herself into my 
arms ? 

At New York we were to separate, I to 
proceed to the eastward, on my way home, 
and they to continue their journey to Al- 
bany. The earnest request of Mr. Craw- 
ford that 1 would accompany them as far 
asthe latter place,accompanied by a mean- 
ing glance from the speaking eye of Caro- 
line, decided me at once in favour of con- 
tinuing with them; and when at Albany, 
the same reasoning I had hitherto employ- 
ed, kept me frem leaving them. 1! had not 
seen the Springs in several years—was the 
argument that carried me thither with my 
travelling companions; and with them I re- 
turned to Troy, where they were to remain 
through the winter, and where Mary was 
to attend the excellent school for young 
ladies, then, as now, under the superinten- 
dance of Mrs. Willard. 

My utmost ingenuity could now no long- 
er frame a sufficient excuse for delaying 
my return; but my fate was not decided. 
The next day was fixed for my departure. 
Could 1 leave Caroline without a full con- 
firmation of my hopes, or my fears ?—it 
was impossible. That evening we were 
sitting near each other on a sofa, Caroline 
intently at work on some muslin, and I—I 
hardly remember what I was doing; but I 
was so near her that, ere I was aware, her 
white hand was pressed in mine; “ Caro- 
line,”’ said J, “1 must leave you to-morrow; 
it is necessary that { should return to the 
east.” 

** So soon!” was the reply of the lovely 
girl, with an accent which showed she had 
hardly deemed a separation possible; and 
the lace on which her delicate fingers had 
been employed, dropped upon her knee. 

* Caroline, it must be so; and it remains 
with you to say whether we ever meet 
again.” 

Her hand trembled—the dark crape that 
veiled the whiteness, showed the flutter- 
ing of her pure bosom ; but she was silent. 

* You cannot be insensible,” I continued, 
* of the interest I feel in your happiness ; 
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or of the deep impression you have made 
on my heart. I would willingly hope the 
hours we have spent together have not 
been altogether unpleasant to you; to me 
they have been a source of the purest de- 
light.” 

* Whatever may be my fate hereafter, 
they will never be forgotten,” was the re- 
ply of the lovely girl. 

“ May I indulge a hope that you will not 
forget me—that you will even breathe a 
wish for my happiness when Iam far away?” 

**Is it possible you can doubt it?” she re- 
plied; and her dark eye met mine with an 

Tession more eloquent than words. 

But why attempt a description of that 
evening? To those who have loved a be- 
ing worthy of all their affections, and found 
a bosom filled with an emotion, deep and 
pure as their own, description must be 
useless; for the overflowing bliss of such 
an hour of certainty will never be forgotten; 
and to those who have never Joved, it 
would be useless, for it would be unintel- 
ligible and unmeaning. It is sufficient to 
say, that before it passed away our mutual, 
our unchangeable vows of love, were 
pledged before high heaven—lI had press- 
ed the lovely Caroline to my bosom—and 
the tear which excess of happiness had 
caused to flow, I had kissed away forever. 
The next year Caroline visited the Springs 
again, but not alone—she was then the 
wife of a man who adored her. 

Seven years have passed away, and Ca- 
roline is still the same faithful and affec- 
tionate creature she was when a kind hea- 
ven fiest threw her in my way; a little more 
matronly, perhaps, but none the less fas- 
cinating and lovely. It is true, as a poet 
has so sweetly sung, 


“ They sin who say that love can die;— 
Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 

From heaven it came, to heaven retyrneth; 
Too oft on earth, a troubled guest, 

At times deceived, at times opprest; 

It here is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfeet rest;— 

It soweth here with toil and care, 

But the harvest-time of love is there.” 


But hark! I hear her light foot on the 
stair; and the sweet tones of a mothei’s 
voice, mingling with the lively prattle of a 
little girl, who, if not as old as was the 
young Mary Crawford when in the stage- 
coach I first became acquainted with her, 
is at least as lovely and fascinating as her 
beautiful relative, from whom she has de- 
rived her name :—and my pen is willingly 
thrown aside to welcome one who is never 
met without a thrill of that same ‘deep 
emotion which pervaded me when the veil 
was thrown aside, and I met the first glance 
of the dark, and eloquent, and heavenly 
eye of Caroline Crawford. 

W. G. 





GOOD ADVICE. 

To render the married state more hap- 

, the wife ought to make herself as amia- 

ie in the eyes of the husband as it is in 
her er; the pains she took to charm 
him marriage ought to be redoubled 
now, to render his home agreeable to him, 
and to receive him with open ans and 
looks. From the day they leave 

the altar of Hymen, ness or feli- 
city is placed in their own hands. It is at 


their own option to be happy or misera- 
ble... Lhe hechiens thems that period, a 


little of their own ; a society consist- 
ing of love, mutually , 


From the Legendary. 


MUSINGS;—TO ROSABELLE. 


There is light abroad in thy pathway now, 

And a stainless smile on thy virgin brow >—- 
There are dreams that float in thy spirit’s sight, 
Till thy young eye swims in untold delight < 
Till the wide earth seems but a Paradise, 
Where the purest blossoms aud odeurs rise ! 
With song, and vision, and footstep free ;— 
Fair girl! will sorrow eer steal on thee? ~ 


The world is gay to thine ardent eye— 

There are hues of joy in its pictured sky; 

With a touch, like the wakening glow of spring— 
It is Pleasure’s brightest imagining! 

And she cheers thy path, with a seraph-tone— 
With a voice which is melting, like Music's own ; 
Like the halcyon’s fleeting aad raptured lay, 

On the far, calm sea as it dies away. 


Hast thou mark’é the course of a fresh blue stream 
In its light and shade, like a changeful dream? 
When the opening buds on its side, would fling 
Their breath to the spring-gale’s viewless wing ; 
When the soft, low tones of the humming-bird 
Stole out, like wolian music heard— 

While the glancing leaves of the forest trees 
Were whispering gladness to sun and breeze? 


Were there hopes that swept oer thy spirit then 
As the stream danced on in its quiet glen? 
Were there tears of bliss in thy kindling eye, 

As its glance ws cast to the golden sky; 

Had’st thou a thought that the seene would fade— 
That a blight would pass o’er the summer-glade ; 
That the cloud would frown in that festal heaven 
Or the tree’s sere honors to dust be given? 


Bright One! I would that the world should be 
All joy and sunlight, outspread for thee ; 
That thine early visions might yet remain, 
When thy step has past from Youth's gay domain: 
But thy dreams will fade, lik a wild-bird’s tone— 
Like the aspen’s whisper, thou lovely one ! 

Thy hopes will pass in the viewless air, 

And the wreath lie dead in thy golden hair! 


> 


There is yet a brighter and purer ray, 

Which will pour its glow on thy flowery way ; 
It will light thine eye as it flits along, 

Wake thy soul to Love, and thy lip to song; 
And the untold bliss of its visitings 

Will thrill to thy young heart's holy strings ;— 
But "t will fade, like the rich cloud-isles that glide 
Through the summer heaven, at evening-tide ! 


Thou wilt breathe love's sigh but a little while— 
Thou wilt bask but a moment in Pleasure’s smile; 
Above thee will darken the cloud of fate, 

And thy innocent heart will be desolate ! 

Thou wilt look, with a mournful feeling back, - 
On the withered buds in thy childhood’s track; 
On the wasted hours of thine early glee :— 

Pure Girl! I am sad as I gaze on thee ! 


But there yet is peace! thou may’st glear it still 

From the sparkling lake—from the prattling rill; 

From the summers glow or the springs’clear glance 

—Or Autumn's faded inheritance :— 

Though Hope no drean to thy soul may bring— 

Though Joy may sleep on its folded wing : 

It will teach thee to bow to the Chastener’s rod, 

While it lifts thy affections up to God! 
Philadelphia. W. G. Cc. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 





boundless field for its extensive energies ! 
Drawing its materials our own globe 
—from its variety of life and beauty, and 
from the condition and destiny of its spe- 
cies—it perceives in every planetary body 
a world like our own, teeming with new 
forms of life, and new orders of intelli- 
gence, and regards it as the theatre of 
events, whose origin, whose duration and 
final cause, must forever be involved in 
impenetrable ‘darkness. Advancing be- 
yond ou: own system, it recognizes in eve- 
ry twinkling star the central flame of new 
groups of planets, and pursuing its track 
only in one out of an infinite number of 
directions, it descries systems beyond sys- 
tems, following each other in endless suc- 
cession, till it returns exhausted in its 
strength, and bewildered amid the num- 
ber, the extent, and the magnificence of 
its creations. 

But while astronomy affords to our in- 
tellectual nature a field commensurate 
with its highest efforts; it is fraught with 
no less advantage to our moral being. The 
other sciences, may, indeed, lay claim to a 
singular influence, for no where is the 
hand of skill unseen, or the arrangement 
of benevolence unfelt; but the objects 
which they present to us are still those of 
our own sublunary world. They are often 
too familiar to excite admiration,—too 
much under our power to command re- 
spect—too deeply impressed with our own 
mo: tality to enforce the lesson which they 
are so well fitted to suggest. The plains 
which we desolate, the institutions which 
we overturn, and the living beings which 
we trample on to destroy, are not likely to 
be the instruments of our moral regenera- 
tion, Among scenes, indeed, where man 
is the tyrant, who can expect him to be 
the moralist and the philosopher? 

How different is it with the bodies 
which the astronomer contemplates! For 
ran they were not made, and to them his 
utmost power cannot reach. The world 
which he inhabits forms but the fraction of 
an unit in the vast scale in which they are 
moulded. It disappears even inthe range 
|| of distance at which they are placed ; and 
|| when seen from some of the nearest plan- 
ets, it is but a dull speck in the firmament 
Under this conviction the astronomer must 
feel his own comparative insignificance ; 
and amidst the sublimity and grandeur of 
the material universe, the proudest spirit 
must be abased, and fitted for the recep- 
tion of those nobler truths which can be 
impressed only on a humble and a soft 
heart. He, indeed, who has rightly inter- 

reted the hand writing of God in the 
fave, raust be weli prepared to appre- 
ciate it in the record of his revealed will. 





Despatch at once, if possible, whatever 
you take in hand; if interrupted by una- 





._ Asrroxomy.— Among those natural sci- 
ences which have called forth the highest 
powers of the mird, astronomy claims for 
herself the most exalted place. The bo- 
dies of which it treats are of themselves 








calculated to prepossess us in its favor.— 
Their vast and inconceivable magnitude— 
their distance almost infinite—their unac- 
countable number, and the rapidity and 
regularity of their movements, excite, even 
in ordinary men, the most intnese curiosi- 
ty,and to minds of higher birth hold out the 
noblest exercise for their pow 

while our Judgment oy anticipates its 
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the starry a 
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voidable interference, resume and finish it 
as soon as the obstruction is removed. 
Beware of self indulgence; no business 
can possidly thrive under the shade of its 
influence. 
Do not assume to yourself more credit 
for what you do than you are entitled to; 
rather be content with a little less: the 
public mind will always discover where 
merit is due. 

Familiarise yourself with your books, 
keep them accurate , and frequ in- 
vesti and adjust their contents. 
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Written for the Port Folio. 
A BALLAD, 
BY MRS, HARRIET MUZZY. 
She cast aside the glittering braid 
That bound her shining hair— 
And scattered, with a trembling haad, 
The pearls of beauty rare, 
“J cannot wear,” she weeping cried, 
“ Those jewels sparkling free ! 
One violet, from the green hill’s side, 
Were worth them all to me. 
I eannot wear the gift of love, 
Yet scorn to love again— 
The vow that’s registered above, 
Shall ne’er be breathed in vain. 


The hand that gave those jewels bright, 
Shall ne’er be clasped in mine :— 

Nor shall he see their glowing light 
Upon my bosom shine. 


*Tis true, he wears a lofty mein; 
And in his eye I see 

Those glances that might win a queen— 
But what are these to me? 


My lowly lover’s simple flower 
Is withering on my breast— 

He pluck’d it in that tender hour 
I vow'd to make him blest. 


And shall I, for a stately dome, 
And gems, and trappings rare, 
Forego his promised love-deck’d home 
In some lone Valley fair? 


And could I break that trusting heart, 
That throbs for me alone :— 

No !—stately Hubert, we must part— 
Thy gems are all thine own. 


But not the heart which thou would’st buy— 
The hand thou would’st 2nsnare— 
A father’s stern and threatening eye, 

My steadfast truth shall dare ! 


I'}l fly! my only love to meet— 


| 








ORIGINAL REVIEWS. 


Tur Lirzs anp Apventures oF ARTHUR 
Cuirxxixc. Jn twovolumes. By the author of | 
‘* Recollections of ten years in the Valley of 
the Mississippi.” **Francis weg 
411. Philadelphia. Towar & Hogan, 1828, 
CONCLUDED. 

It is t me, however, to proceed with the 
story. The ceremony of their marriage 
after their return to the island; their find- 
ing, at last, mhebitants, and their ultimate 
return to London, where the wife of Clen- 
ning is discovered, and he himself treated 
with contempt by her father, (who was 
saved and had returned to England;) their 
residence obscurely in London, and final 
embarkation with a lovely child, for Ame- 
rica, we can only glance at. ‘These inci- 
dents are related with clear language, and 
often with considerable power: Clenning’s 
interview with the father of his wife has no 








are many good things in these pages; they 
breathe good principles, and bespeak a 
learned head, and a pious and benevolent 
heart in the writer; they reward virtue and 
punish vice. We wish the reverend author 
a speedy reappearance before the public, 
and that he may be as happy and success- 
ful in authorship, as he is in the reputed 
possession of the high respect and esteem 
of his more immediate friends and ac- 
quaintance. W. G. C. 








Written for the Port Folie. 
THE PELICAN ISLAND. 

We have been lately a the Pek. 
canIsland, and were forcibly struck with the 
simplicity and beauty of this ingenious po- 
em. ‘The majority of readers have doubt- 
less possessed themselves before this of its 
beauties; yet while to them a few extracts 
will probably not be unacceptable, those 
who have not seen the poem will be grati- 





doubt often its parallel in nature itself. We 
have only to add that they arrived safely | 
in America, with sufficient stock of money 
for any present emergency, the loan of an 
unknown friend in England. We pass in 
haste the return to his native village, the 
joy of his parents, the surprise of the yil- 
lagers; observing, by the way, that the 
church scene and the gossip of White Hall, 
are chef d’ ouvres in that species of descrip- 
tion. They remove to a beautiful spot in 
Illinois; the wealth of his father-in-law is 
béqueathed to him from England; and, 
| blessed with an affectionate wife and love- 
jly children, the tale ends with health, 

eace, wealth, and happiness; and to bring 

im to such a conclusion after having led 
him through perils in the wilderness, and 





So constant and so dear——” 
A listener fell at Ella's feet, 
And cried “ Behold him here !” 


“I won thy love in lowly guise— 
With song, and flower, and sigh— 

With tales of sorrow, from thine eyes 
Drew tears of sympathy. 


Those precious tears—those priceless gems 
To Hubert far more dear 

Than yonder sparkling diadems, 
Which Elia scorns to wear! 


Then, thrown aside my brief diguise— 
I came, thy love to gain; 
With costly gifts—which others prize, 
But offered Aere in vain. 


For Ella scorn’d, with noble pride, 
Those unblest gifts to wear. 

“One violet from yon green hill’s side, 
To her were far more dear.” 


Then, Ella, raise those bashful eyes, 
Cast down in levely shame— 
Behold, thy love in lowly guise, 
And Hubert are the same.” 
—_—_——— 
“ NORNA.” 

There is a lady who has contributed a 
eat deal of poetry to the columns of the 

. ¥. Courier, with the signature of Norna, 
whose real name ought to be made known. 
Indeed, after the praise bestowed upon 
her from all quarters, it would be affecta- 
tion to conceal it ahy longer, and we know 
of nothing written by our countrywomen 
quite equal to two or three of her poems 
on scriptural subjects. Norna is all enthu- 
siasm, and her words usually flow on like 
a sparkling stream, which gives out con- 
tinually a pleasant mu. mur, while it takes 
the hues of ight banks 


it pies bys and the cianging thy above. 


|by sea and land, the author was in duty 
| bound. 
It is impossible to expect that there 
|should not be mingled some dross with 
'so much respectable writing as is to be 
| found in this work. In many places inapt 
expressions, and the frequent repetition 
of the same words give palpable evidence, 
,not perhaps, of the incapacity of the author 
| to revise for the better, but of haste in the 
preparation. We do not like his mottos; 
| they are commonplace, and thousands bet- 
|ter could have been selected from Shak- 
speare, Byron, Wordsworth, or Bryant, or 
Scott. Besides, there is an unbecoming 
flippancy with which the few last pages 
jabound. It detracts from the dignity of 
\the preceding narrative; especially in the 
recital of the present made to Clenning af- 
ter his return to Europe by his wife. 
There is a degree of pleasure which an 
author experiences as he draws to a close 
of a work of fiction, when he looks back, 
like a traveller upon a pleasant landscape, 
jand dwells with delight on the pictures 
| drawn by his own pencil, and beings, which 
are his minds’ own creation, as he reflects 
on passages which are eloquent, on scenes 
which are drawn from a knowledge of na- 
ture, and incidents that are spirit-stirring ; 
and when he looks forward with a confi- 
dent hope of the reception of his work, 
and has oreasy pieaned in his brain the 
happy disposal of all and sundry the cha- 
racters which have given interest to his 
volume; and this pleasurable elateness is 
apt to give rise to the very flippancy which 
we deprecate. There is an old saw, we 
have heard at school, which “ Medi- 





tare bis ante scribit, which, we think, would 
not be misapplied to Mr. F. in some pas- 
€ conclusion. 





aa near 
the whole, with many faults, there 
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fied with some of its most striking passages. 
The poetry of Montgomery is of a peculiar 
kind, differing from that of the popular 
writers of the day in its mild, -npretend- 
ing, and amiable traits; and assimulating 
more in the turn of its thoughts, its adhe- 
rence to truth and nature, as well as its 
happy tendency,to the writings of the pious 
and melancholy Cowper. It is that species 
of writing which is calculated to have the 
longest existence, inasmuch as its superior- 
ity consists in its resemblance to nature, 
and to natural things. Writings, however 
strictly they may adhere to the * fashion of 
the day,” if that is their only, or principal 
recommendation, stand but little chance of 
being remembered beyond the life of the 
author, or the existence of the “ fashion,” 
to which —~ may have been devoted. 
While that style or manner of writing which 
has nature for its prototype, as it is better 
and more generally understood (since Na- 
ture is the same in all ages) will stand a 
better chance of descending to after times. 
The materials vut of which the poet has 
created his Pelican Island are of the most 
striking, diversified, and appropriate kind, 
though toa casual observer the remote and 
desolate scenes in which the author has 
found so much to pourtray, would have 
seemed destitute almost of every material 
necessary to the construction of a peem. 
How illustrative of the almost supernatural 
force of genius is that creative power at 
whose bidding scenes of splendid magnifi- 
cence, possessing indescribable richness 


and interest arise, as from the magic wand§ 


of enchantment, where all before ap 
dull, meagre, and desolate. The princip 
actor in the werk before us is one in which 
the reader cannot but feel a singular in- 
terest. 
“ An exile amid spléndid desolation, 
A prisover with infinity surrounded.” 

It was a beautiful and novel idea to place 
a spirit “ all eye, ear, thought,” amid this 
“ eternity of solitude;” to trace the flights 
and meditations of a mind solitary a 
serted, amid the luxuriance of nature. 

“ A child in feeling and imagination, 

Learning new lessons still, as Nature wrought 

Her ders in his p , 
Those wonders how diversified! how sub- 
lime! “ The sky one blue intermi 
arch;” the sea, and the bright sun, 

“ Sole in the firmament, but in the deep 
Redoubled.” 


ute Sngueniie te flower; the “ 
~ _the woodlands ;” SS aes 
beheld at eve when 
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“ Star after star, from some unseen abyss, 
Came thro’ the sky, like thoughts into the mind, 
We know not whence, till all the firmament 
Was thronged with constellations, and the sea 
Strown with their images.” 


What indescribable sensations must have 
shaken a being placed thus in “loneliness 
unutterable.” 


“TI and the silent sun were here alone, 

But not companions ; high and bright he held 
His course; I gazed with admiration on him— 
There all communion ended.” 


The sun descended ; the sea and sky were 
all the universe, and he the only beipg in 
existence. 


“ Annibilation then had been deliverance 

While that eternity of solitude 

Lay op my heart, hard struggling to break free, 

As from a dream, when mountains press the sleeper.” 


The gradual formation of the Coral islands 
ike ondent food for the imagination; 
it is an interesting and novel study in na- 
tural philosophy. The coral worms “ count- 
less as sunbeams,” performing their little 
tasks in this ‘‘ live labyrinth,” then dying, 


Hermitecally sealed, each in its shrine 
A statue in this temple of oblivion! 


The subject of the Coral reefs and islands 
is one which gives a great scope to the 
imagination; and it has been often adverted 
to by British writers; and in our own coun- 
try, one of our eminent females has given 
a very imaginative description of these 
structures, Butamong all the descriptions 
which we have read, none are so touching 
and beautiful as in the present volume. 
The author has a high and holy depth of 
feeling which cannot fail to captivate the 
sensible mind, There is here no gaudy 
flourish of fine words, and melody without 
sense; he seeks to give the luxury of his 
own thoughts an utterance in beautiful but 
not overstrained language; and he has 
most eminently succeeded. The wreath 
which must be the concomitant guerdon of 
Montgomery’s | pe may not brighten 
and dazzle, by the splendour of its hues; 
but it is not the less unfading.. When 
other laurels wither his will remain, imper- 
ishable as the undying amaranth. The 
voice of nature is heard in all ages; and 
feeling will find kindred feeling, until a 
nature ceases to be; and thus will the re- 
ward of our author be an enduring renown. 


“ Nothing is lost upon him, who sces, 
With an eye that feeling gave; 

To him there’s a story in every breeze, 
A picture in every wave!” 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
THE MIRROR. cate 


Written for the Port Folio. 
FASHION, 

This is a republican nation ; we have no 
i or emperors here; the constitution 
forbids it, and every heart and every tongue 
cries out against it: and, doubtless, this is 
right, Yet, with all the love of indepen- 
dence, we suffer a tyrant queen to reign 
over us with imperious sway; even the most 
stiff-necked, stiff-kneed republicans, who 
would scorn to perform a genuflection be- 
fore the throne of the greatest potentate 
of Europe, Asia, or Africa, bows submis- 
sive to her unrelenting edict. The scorn- 
beauty who wouid toss her curls and 
ip with ineffable disdain at 








! 
this formidable t t, who rules the 
haughty fair one with a rod of iron. Some- 
times this capricious despot issues decrees, i 
copied verbatim, from the latest edition of} 
the code of the Thuilleries at Paris; some-_| 
times they come, sped on the fair winds, |) 
from the London Opera; sometimes, perad- | 
venture, from the court of Germany; and, |) 
lately, we shrewdly suspect, (from the in-|) 
congruous style of the latest imported code || 
of laws) that they have arrived express || 
from the dykes of Holland. We are not}! 
now to learn that this “queen of bodies, || 
ss well as of “ hearts,”? exercises as much || 
or more sway, over the persons as the) 
minds of her subjects, and sometimes this |) 
domineering despot chooses to array our || 
beaux (who, by the way, when let alone, || 
are tolerably good looking) in immense || 
waists, and high shoulders; they stump), 
about in a thing resembling a cartman’s | 
frock; again, they appear with pointed|| 
crowned, no rimmed, covers for their peri-|) 
craniums, and then, lo! if they do not hap- 
pen to wear the beaver up” we should be || 
at a loss to discover whether they had eyes || 
or not. Sometimes the coachman’s cos-|| 
tume is adopted to a tittle, and a stick in|| 
every hand completes the illusion ; at times || 
we are threatened with a revival of the rufis, 
stays, hoops, and cushions, of our great- 
grandmother's; and, alas, as often alarmed 
by the costume of the orientals; and some 
sagacious persons have been known to 
shake their heads, and predict that the 
style of ‘our antediluvian fathers and mo- 
thers would, ere long, find its way among 
us, called forth by the resistless mandate 
of our tyrant lawgiver. On some occasions 
we are led to imagine ourselves in Poland, 
or that the bears of Russia have sent their 
furry tributes to our queen’s dominions. 
Again, we almost fancy ourselves in the 
torrid zone, from the gossamer draperied 
forms that flit around us. Sometimes all 
Eden blooms, :nd Flora seems to have 
emptied all her stores at the footstool of 





Domestic Dories, on InsTRucTIoNs TO 
youne Marnizp Laniss. &c.—J. & J. 
Harper, 1828. 


We are not “a young married lady,” but 
we should like to be—nay, we would even 
content us with being a young married 
man, which we trust we are likely to be 
some time or other. In this trust, and in 
a thorough abhorrence of all bachelor- 
ship, we haye studied this book most de- 
voutly, for the purpose of becoming famil- 
iar with domestic duties. It is a good 
book. The very motto is enough to make 
a man’s heart beat with joy. ** Every wise 
woman buildeth her house.” Ponder on 
this, ye fearful bachelors, who shrink from 
the expense of matrimony; who would 
not marry a **wise woman” that would 
build him an house? 

Let him who is about to forswear segars 
and eschew celibacy, arm himself with this 
book, and march to his “lady’s bower ;’”’ 
let him request her to throw her lute on 
the earth, or floor, ifher bower happen to 
have one—let him beseech her to stop 
“her tongue’s entrancing melody” for a 
few moments, and leave the stars of the 
air, and the roses of the earth, to take care 
of themselves, while she peruses these 400 
pages of reality. Let him then ask her 
whether she is willing to behave herself 
according to the precepts of this book - 
whether she will agree not to scold the 
servants, nor to gad about the streets too 
much when sole leather is scarce—whether 
she will keep her temper, expend no more 
money than he can afford, prevent the 
cook from spoiling his mutton, and get up 
early in the morning; in short, whether*she 
will do every thing that she ought to do, 
and nothing that she ought not todo. If 
she answer “Yea,” let him go forthwith 
for the parson! ' 

To all men, whether Montmorencis or 
matter-of-fact men, and to all women, whe- 
ther angels or mere mortals, we would 





cur podtentate, and, anon, it would appear 
that each bird of the air had gone feather- 
less to its nest, and lent its plumage to satis- 
fy her inordinate demands. At one period 
we noticed our belles and beaux wen 
about, clad in complete armour, s/eel, steel, | 
from head to foot: we then began to ap- 
prehend that our sovereign was bellige- 
rently inclined, but we soothed our panic || 
with the secret hope that a civil war would || 
perhaps have a tendency to weaken her 
power; but short-lived was our hope: yold, 
as is often the case, outrivalled steel, and 
the chains of the captives were stronger 
than before. At present, any one would || 
be led to imagine that a fleet was every || 
day under sail from the quantity of *‘stream- 
ers waving to the wind, and the very co- 
fours have alarming appearance, for crimson || 
is predominant. Queen of our fand of li-|| 
berty, simplicity, and equality! sovereign 
of all ages, sexes, sizes, and complexions, } 
have pity on thy subjects; and when thou 
hast exhausted all the codes of fashionable 
laws belonging to every nation under the 
sun, and arrayed thy dutiful subjects in 
every costume, known from Italy to Kamt- 
schatka, from China to Amsterdam, invent, || 
in thy clemency, a costume of thine own, 
lest thou be reduced to the necessity of ar- 





raying thy followers in the blanket worn by 
thy first votaries in this happy land. We, 
the humblest of thy subjects, dread every 
day, lest that national appendage should 
» accompanied by the shells and 

grandmothers. 





of our aboriginal grandmothe 


strongly recommend the remarks of the 
author of “ Domestic Duties” on the sub- 
ject of dress. Doctor Mitchell observed a 
few years ago, while attending the exami- 
nation of a class of young ladies, that 
“ physical purity was an index of mental 
purity,” and a truer remark was never 
made. Never, for one single moment, 
should any woman, or any man, be a slo- 
ven. We speak feelingly; for some years 
ago we fell in love with an angel, and had 
commenced pining away in the most ap- 
proved style of romance, when one fatal 
day she received our morning call, arrayed 
in that most diabolical of all thin a Short 
gown! We recovered our lost flesh 
week. 

We conclude with a serious recommen- 
dation of this book, as well worthy of pa- 
tronage. Independently of its sterli 
good sense, it is “ got up” in very hand- 
some style. It would be a very appropri- 


ate New Year’s gift.— Courier. 





TURKISH WOMEN, 
AND THE MODE or PURCHASING THEM. 
(Translated from a French periodical for the 
ish Shield} 
At the present moment, when the eyes 
of all the world are fixed on the st 
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The hapless fate of oriental females has 
been often’ the subject of commiseration 
with the enlightened and generous mind. 
How often must the poor oriental female 
view this land of liberty with an envious 
eye, where the talents and virtues of the 
fair sex are justly appreciated, and where 
they sustain their proper rank in the scale 
of society —where 


“———-Genetrous love and reason jointly reign, 
And sense and virtue rivet beauty’s chain’ 

Nor guards nor bolts their wavering faith secure, 
But love, that formed the vow, preserves it pure.” 


The European, says the French writer, 
familiarized with the idea of the natural 
equality of the sexes, beholds with pity the 
miserable situation of the fairest portion of 
creation, throughout the Turkish empire, 
and almost the whole continent of Asia; he 
sees them degraded from being the asso- 
ciates of man, the charmers of his dull 
hours, and the ornaments of the social cir- 
cle, to the rank of mere creatures of his 
will, and the slave of his passion. 

Controlled in all their inclinations, re- 
strained in all their actions, watched over 
with indelicate observance, and forcibly 
compelled to regulate their lives and con-| 
duct, so as to obtain the partial, and slightly | 
determined favours of a boerish, imperious, 
and perhaps detested master ; exposed to| 
insult and caprice, to the rage and torment | 
of jealousy, or the hopelessness of ungrati- 
fied desire; in some instances torn frum the 
arms of their weeping parents,from the care 
of their guardians, and solicitudes of the 
friends of their youth; cut off from hopes in- 
nocently but imprudently indulged; expos- 
ed to sale like the inferior classes of animals, 
and fluctuating according to the lawless will 
of their lord, between the situation of his 
servant or his mistress. The condition of 
women, even in the married state, exhibit- 
ed in the most favourable point of view, 
cannot approach connubial happiness; they 
are the slaves of despots, who are strangers 
to all the noble affections of the heart. 
The wife cannot be seen abroad with her 
husband, nor he remain constantly at home 
with her. Shut up in the harem, disgusted 
with its unvaried scene, without knowledge 
of literature or the arts, she has no relief 
but in the duties of her household and fa- 
mily. She can have ne pleasure, even in 
adorning her person with diamonds, orshin- 
ing silks, since, however embellished by 
the grace of dress, it cannot excite other 

jon than envy. 

The Turkish women are beautiful, though 
their beauty is ofa different character from 
that of European females. Their eyes are 
blue and bland, their hair luxuriant, their 
faces fresh and rosy, and their persons, 
though too corpulent (a perfection in the 
be of the Turk) possess great symmetry 

proportion. 

I accompanied a German merchant, at 
Raffa in the Crimea, to the mart of slaves, 
where an Armenian had exposed for sale 
two Circassian girls of most exquisite love- 
liness. We feigned an intention of pur- 
chasing them, in order to gratify our curio- 
aity, and ascertainingthe mode of conduct- 
ing such inhuman saleg@ The maidens were 
introduced to us one after another. Their 
deportment was graceful and modest to 
diffidence. The first girl presented was in 
her fourteenth year; she was elegantly 
dressed, her face was covered with a veil, 
through which her blue eyes, as well as 
neck and shoulders, that rivalled the parian 














marble in whiteness, shone like stars pierc- 
ing a black cloud, She advanced towards 


the Oerman, bowed down, and kissed his 
hand; then, at the command of her master, 
she walked backwards and forward in the 
tent, to show her fine shape and the easi- 
ness of her carriage. When she took off 
her veil, our eyes were dazzled with a dim- 
pled face, in which the lily and the rose 
were blended on the cheeks of blooming 
youthfulness, her air was at once nobie and 
modest, her gestures animating and digni- 
fied. Her tresses, as black as ebony, fell 
carelessly over her lovely breast, and when | 
she smiled she discovered teeth of a daz- 
zling whiteness and enamel. 

She rubbed her cheeks with a wet nap- 
kin to prove that she had not used art to 
improve or heighten the bloom of her com- 
plexion. We were permitted to feel of ber 
pulse that we might be convinced of the | 


good state of her health and constitution. 


She then retired, with all the agility and 

ce of one of Diana’s nymphs coming out 
of the fountain. Her attractive charm won 
the heart of my German friend, who pur- 
chased this lovely girl for four thousand 
piastres. 





INDIANS. 
** Wasuineton, Nov. 29, 18238. 

“It is Saturday, The delegation of 
Winnebago Indians, now in the city under 
the direction of Gov. Cass, to-day had an 
official interview with the president. Their 
appearance as they came up the pave- 
ment was singular as can be imagined. 
They were painted, hideously beautiful, 
and looked as fine and as ugly as it is pos- 
sible for well formed men to look. One 
chief had his face divided by paint into four 
parts, the a taste being to render 
themselves as terrifically imposing as pos- 
sible. They were received in the western 
parlour, the president taking each by the 
hand, After passing him, they seated 
themselves, some on the floor, and some 
on the damask silk chairs. An Indian, 
with no other clothing than his leggins, 
and blanket, sitting on elegant stuffed 
chairs, lined with crimson damask silk, pre- 
sented an extraordinary contrast. I had 
heard it remarked that Indians show no 
signs of wonder or curiosity. It was not 
so with these. They gazed around them 
with apparent interest, surprise, and plea- 
sure, and seemed specially attracted by an 
elegant glass chandelier. There was one 
squaw in the company, who ten years ago, 
I i.agine, was handsome. She was paint- 
ed, having on each cheek a spot large as a 
small pancake, of fiery red. Like our 
belles, she thought rosy cheeks an orna- 
ment, and instead of a little rouge had 
used a great deal of red ochre. She sat 
on a silken seat or stool near the piano. A 
little child ran ap to her which had come 
in with some of the company. The female, 
the maternal, I had almost said the angelic 
expression of her eye, and whole counte- 
nance, the cold and rigid features soften- 
ing into tenderness, and relaxing into love, 
said that Woman is the same whether in 
the refined circles of civilization, or in the 
barbarous regions of Lake Huron, 

**Cake and wine were handed round. 
The squaw modestly declined to take ei- 
ther, probably thinking it improper, as the 
females do not, ordinarily, at such times, 
receive presents. But a gentleman who 
stood near kindly and politely took a glass 
from the waiter, and presented it, which 
she drank with apparent relish. He then 
took and gave her a fine piece of frosted 





cake, which she received with easy grace. 


“I was particularly struck with one re. 
mark, e orater observed to the Presi. 
dent that he and they acknow.edged but 
one master, that was the Great Spirit— 
meaning to show their feeling of indepen. 
dence. They also expressed theit wish to 
remain as they were, and not be like the 
New York Indians; that is, half civilized.” 


EVENING FIRE-SIDE. 


Written for the Port Folio, 

MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 
Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to spread, 
| A erown for the brow of the early dead! 
| For this through its leaves hath the white rose burst, 
| For this in the woods was the violet narst~ 
| Though they sigh in vain for what once was ours, 

They are love’s last gift!—bring ye flowers—pale 
| flowers ! Mrs. Hemanr. 

One of the most simple, yet beautiful 
jand affecting customs of antiquity, which 

has descended to modern times, is the 

|decorating with flowers the graves of 
those we respected and loved. Accus- 
tomed as moderns are to term the ages 
and usages that are past, barbarous and 
uncivilized, we cannot but think, that the 
little regard paid in our days to the me- 
mory of the departed, is asad proof that | 
advancement in literature and the scien- 
ces, is unfavourable to the cultivation 
and growth of some of the finest, sweet- 
est, and holiest emotions of which the 
heart is susceptible. We have no desire 
to be ranked among the ultra sensitive: 
but certainly with us, this is no theme for 
unbecoming levity. ‘There is a deep- 
toned voice in the care and respect which 
every age and nation of antiquity has 
shewn to the memory of the dead,—there 
isa divinity that speaks in the lessons 
from the grave, which cannot be misun- 
derstood, and which finds a response in 
every soul not utterly callous and insen- 
sible to its noble destinies. 

In the unfading green of the cypress 
and ivy, the anc ents found an emblem of 
the immortal vigour of the mind ; and in 
the annual renewal of the rose, and the 
fresh blossoms of spring, a proof that man 











| too, after the winter of death and the 


grave be past, is destined to flourish in 
renovated heauty and splendour, Those 
eee truths made known to us by re- 
velation, they endeavoured to read in the 
wide spread volume of nuture, and the re- 
sult was such as may well make us blush 
at the arrogance of our pretensions. 
Notwithstanding the disuse and neglect 
into whieh this remnant of the fine feeling 
of the ancients h:s fallen, among the 
greater part of the nations of christendom, 
still there are places where it is preserved 
in its primitive and hallowed purity. A 
traveller assures us, that after the despe- 
rate struggle between the French armies 
and the Tyrolese peasantry, when the 
former were defeated in their murderous 
attempts to penetrate the mountain fast- 
nesses of the south of Austria, not one of 
the Tyrolese who fell was buried on the 
field, but after the strife of death was 
over, was borne by his friends to his own 
native village, in the church-yard of which, 
the little green mounds, planted with liv- © 
ing flowers, and freed from weeds by the 
pious care of survivors, still shows the 
number of those that perished in that con- 
flict for liberty. In the Crimea, in Ni- 
phon, on the southern shores of the Medit- 
terranean, among the Moors, and in Chi- 
na, is still observed the beautiful custom 
of planting and strewing flowers over the 
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dead; acustom so affecting, and so full 
of refined taste, that it ought never to be 
suffered to fall intv oblivion, by those who 
make the slightest pretences to civiliza- 
tion. In Wales, when a young woman 
dies, she is attended to the grave by her 
virgin companions, each one bearing 
fiowers, which, after she is deposited in 
her last abode, are sprinkled over the 
coffin. Over the monument of Klopstock, 
the impassioned author of the “ Messiah,” | 
flowers are yearly strewn, and a lime there 
ever waves its spreading branches. In 
that populous city of the dead, the Pere 
La Chaise of the French capital, the cy- 
ress, the rose and the willow are beauti- 
fully blended ; and on All souls day, those 
who have friends buried there, are in the 
custom of visiting the place, bearing gar- 
lands of wild — and — in- 
ingled, to ce u the ves.— 
ogee of the asa of Grecian 
Tragedy, the celebrated Sophocles, writ- 
ten by Simonides, proves that such a cus- 
tom of honouring the illustrious dead, then 
existed :— 



































































«wind, gentle evergreen, to form a shade, 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid. 
Sweet ivy, wind thy boughs and intertwine 
With blushing roses, and the clustering vine: 
Se shall thy lasting leaves, with beauty hung, 
Prove a fit emblem of the lays he sung.” 


There can scarcely be imagined a more 
delightful place, than that valley of unfa- 
ding green, and everlasting fiowers, where 
Sadi, the royal Persian poet is entombed. 
Hafiz, of the same nation, and scarcely less 
renowned as a poet, planted with his own 
hands the cypress under which he directed 
his body to be entombed, and over which. 
for ages, his enthusiastic admirers and 
countrymen scattered roses, and hung 
chaplets of flowers. 





There is no place that awakens more 
deep and sadly pleasing emotions, than to 
tread the ground where those we once 
loved, rest forever from their sorrows and 
their cares. Every thing disagreeable and 
repulsive, in such a quiet scene, ought to 


ould be introduced which can have a ten- 
dency to soften the passions, and soothe 
and tranquilize the feelings. 
tendo we, in the sleeping place of the 





ity of the dead. 














ummy,’? by a lator author:— 


“Oh not like thee would I remain, 

But o'cr the earth my ashes strew : 

And in some rising bud regain 

The freshness that my chiltthood knew !” 









be carefully avoided; and every thing 


Yet how of- 


dead, in the church-yards of both city and 
ountry, find the graves trampled upon by 
he most disgusting of brutes; a cold stone 
perhaps to tell who sleeps below ; but no 
fiowers are seen to picture by their re- 
newal, the cheering hope of a resurrection; 
mo evergreen to shadow forth the immor- 


To the contemplative mind, there is 
omething pleasing in the idea of sleeping 
e dreamless sleep, surrounded by those 
hom we loved while living, and beneath 
rf made radiant by the unsullied blos- 
oms of Spring. To us, there is another 
interesting view of this subject, and which 
i880 quaintly and beautifully expressed by 
Ostorne :—** He that lieth under the herse 
heavenne, is convertible into swete 
herbes and flowers, that maye rest in bo- 
ns that wolde shrink from the ugly bugs 
hich may be found crawling in the mag- 
hicent tombe of Henry the VII.”* The 
me thonght occurs in an “ Address tothe 


For ourselves, much rather had we sleep 
where the moonbeams would convert into 
diamonds the dew-drops gathering on the 
rose-buds, than to lie beneath the dome of 
St. Peters; and rest where the soft south 
wind would wake the fragrance of blos- 
soms which affectionate hands had planted, 
than to moulder in the undiscovered cham- 
bers of the eternal pyramids. Ww. G. 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——" 

TO A BUTTERFLY, 
RESTING ON A SKULL. 
By Mrs Hemans. 

Creature of air and light! 
Emblem of that which may not fade or die ! 
Wilt thou not speed thy flight, 
To chase the south-wind thro’ the sunny sky ? 
What lures thee thus to stay 
With Silence and Decay— 
Fix’d on the wreck of dull Mortality? 


The thouglits once chambered there, 

Have gathered up their treasures, and are gone! 
Will the dust tell us where 

They that have burst the prison-house have flown ? 
Rise. nursling of the day, 

If thou would’st trace their way— 

Earth has no voice to make the seeret known ! 


Who reeks the vanished bird 

By the forsaken nest, and broken shell ? 

Far thence she sings unheard, 

Yet free aad joyous, ’midst the woods to dwell : 
Thou of the sunshine born, 

‘Take the bright wings of morn— 

Thy hope calls heavenward from yon gloomy cell! 





VARIETY. 





A WIFE WANTED. 


A young lady having advertised for a 
husband in the ‘Telegraph, a bachelor has 
sent us a long article on the subject, in 
which he requests the editor to bring about 
an interview between the lady and himself. 
He says that he is “naturally of a timid 
and bashful disposition—that he is worth 
five thousand dollrs—thirty-three years 
old—and jas made seventeen fruitless at- 
tempts at matrimony! He is tall, well. 
proportioned, well-bred, fretful in conse- 
quence of his repeated disappointments, 
regular in his habits, and disposed to make 
a wife happy should he be so lucky as to 
get one.” 
Having thus made an abstract of our 
correspondent’s account of himself, we 
hand him over to the editor of the Tele- 
graph, with a request that he may be used 
|| kindly. —Courier. 





MONTGOMERY'S UNIVERSAL PRAYER, 
pEaTa, &c. 

The author of this volume has acquired 
an extraordinary degree of reputation by 
a former production of his pen, ‘“‘ The 
Omnipresence of the Deity,” which has 
gone through several editions in a very 
short period. The volume now before us 
is in the same serious strain as that work. 
It is a nuble assemblage of the solemn 
thoughts which religion, informing the po- 
etic soul, creates. 





THINGS THAT I LIKE. 
I like to see young men strutting about 
with segars in their mouths, calling for 
smallers of gin and brandy, and drinking 
them off with great nonchalance; because 
it looks so genteel and manly. 
1 like to hear young men swear 





it shows that they are pleased with the 


sermon. 
I like to see people prying into their 
neighbour’s concerns—dwn’t you? 





The following advertisement, though in- 


jtended for the beaux of another clime, 


may not be indifferent to many in this city: 
WANTED-—a few spruce young gentle- 
men to stand at the church door at the as. 
sembling of the congregation, for the de- 
vout purpose of staring the ladies out of 
countenance. 

No other qualification than a share 
of impudence is requisite for this cmploy- 
ment. If, however, to this should be add- 
eda complete destitution of a sense of pro- 
priety, or a talent for making polite re- 
marks upon each lady as she passes, or 
even a capability of exciting a laugh among 
his comrades at her expense, the applicant 
will be considered as more eminently qua- 
lified for his station. 

(C7 Persons desirous of engaging in this 
business, will please to take their stand at 
the ringing of the bell next Sabbath, for 
the purpose of giving a specimen of their 
powers. 

Every man has, in his own life, follies 
enough—in his own mind, troubles enou 
—in the performance of his duties, defi- 
ciencies enough—in his own fortune, evils 
enough—without being curious after the 
affairs of others. 

Allegory.—Every fly, and every pebble, 
and every flower, are tutors in the t 
school of nature, to instruct the aia and 
improve the heart. The four elements are 
the four volumes, in which all her works 
are written, 


Remedy for the Hiccough.—Take about a 
tea-cupful of cold water at nine sips, and 
the involuntary sob will cease. 





When I see parents indulging their chil- 
dren in every thing their little fancies 
prompt them to desire, then I say to my- 
self, your children will soon be your mas- 
ters, and it is probable should they come 
to the years of maturity, they wili be a 
cause of trouble to you in old age, and by 
their improper conduct “ bring down your 
gray hairs with sorrow to the graye.” 





in the following letter from Mr. T. Chad- 
wick, of Shrewsbury, N.J., may be the 
same mentioned in the affecting details of 
the ‘‘ Shipwrecked Wanderer,” published 
in the first number of this paper: 

Dear Sir—I take the liberty of informing 
you that a female wanderer (in a state of 
mental derangement) lately appeared in 
this place, and no one can tell from whence, 
or how she got here; she appears to be 
about thirty-five years of age, faif complex- 
ion, with dark hair, has a scar under the 
left eye, anda mole at the corner of the 
right one ; she is clad in domestic apparel, 
with a tartan plaid cloak, and mourning cap, 
without any bonnet; alt lying in men- 
tal ruins, there are evicént traces of former 
improvement and cultivation of her facul- 
tes; she has undoubtedly had a Sood edu- 
cation, and seen better days; sh 
good English and some French; her di 
is evidently Scottish, and she mentions 





especially in the company of respectable 
females. It shows good sense and very ex- 
cellent breeding. 








something about Glasgow, and having suf- 


'ferel shipwreck somewhere; she says her 
but what else we cannot 








I like to see young ladies laugh in church; 


name is Elizabeth, 
find out; she is quite 


handsome and gentee! 





It is probable the wanderer referred to ™ 
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in form, and whether it is Mrs. Bradlee or trite, and she constructs a sentence apparently || executed from the fore-yard-arm of the 
not, we cannot tell. I send you this with a || Without labor or care to make an impression. Her |) Brandywine at Lima. The first instance of 
desire that information through the public || {ny § by no means meagre ; she has already, we || the kind in the United States service. 
7 believe, written two or three works of fiction.— A 

poses may be given generally, that het || 1 11°. they have yet been published, we cannot ||, Cem peas have recently been sold in 

iends (if she has any in America) may look || ,... : : Pe itol. Savannah at one dollar per peck. 

iends (i 3 any L say; we have seen several beautiful sketches ex- . ‘ ns 
after her. She is now at the house of Mr. || tracted from them, which give us altogethera fa- It is proposed to widen the side walks, 
Francis Garriel in this place. vorable opinion of their character. or pass a law regulating the size of the * fa. -— 
We have no reason to be ashamed of the novels ||shionable bonnets.” It is absolutely essen. NO 
ARAN of our fair countrywomen. ‘The author of “ Red- || tial that something should be done on the == 
ligt tals POR fs FOLIO, | wood,” deserves to be classed for strength and depth subject. 


| of thought,—for the discrimination and painting of 

















PHILADELPHIA. | nature, with Cooper himself. The author of “ Ho- pee rn a to bear thet pan Hemen — 

|| bomok” is sacred and true in scenes of passion and - suffering under oe indisposition. She WE! 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1828. || tenderness: and is a fair rival of the Porters of || '* ~ present at Liverpool. == 
——— = ——======== || another hemisphere. - The time has gone by when Throwing mer Mites.—A man at the south TE 
Subseribers who have not received the first num-|| we areto seck the rare productions of female ge- has thrown in his might ($4000) for some Wedn 
ber of the Port Folio will be furnished on giving in- |) nius exclusively from aeross the Atlantic. Ameri- || Of the charitable institutions; and one at the month 
formation at the Office, No. 67, Arcade, up stairs. || ca has reason to be proud of her female authors.— |} west has thrown in his mife (25 cents) for No. 67 
| Many of them are already eclebrated im Europe; || another charitable institution. munie: 

We have much pleasure in returning our||®" when they become more known, the effect only Nasavitxz, (Tenn. ) Nov. 28. as C. 


grateful acknowledgements to the public, and espe- will be, that they will be more appreciated. Natural Curiosity —We saw, a few days = 
cially to those friends who have so warmly interest- 


ed themselves in promoting the success of our pre-| — j acme ees Re ag sa of : poe 

sent enterprise. Under discouragements of no or- Periodical Literature.—‘* Taz Leeenpa- The epen deena vt - an — vies 

dinary kind, a very liberal patronage has been re-|/ nx, consisting of original pieces, principally berance cheuk the shoulde rua the fe 

ceived, and we issue the second number of the La-|| i//ustrative of American history, scenery, and ||+, otherrespects is maeowrerte and rfeet on 

pat me was! nee —." he solicit ration || manners: edited by N. P. Willie,” and pub-|! For want of the cnsieteniba of morte urbe 
i Spgs agi a ty =< — lished by Mr. Goodrich, Boston. It isdeem-|| ving the balance, she walks with fm edthe 

Se ee erary trends: as wer as vom “|| ed proper to be thus particular in specifying +) r fect. 


desire of rendering the work still more deserving of : -<aeaes "> || difficulty and awkwardness. She is perfect. so sho 
the decided encouragement it has received, we have || the title of this work, because the first vo- ly healthy, and is said to be intelli ae and = 


determined, contrary to the plan originally propo-|| lume, which appeared some months since, | cheerful. We understand she can: kegit with of the. 











sed in our prospectus, to issue the Port Folio after||and was perused with much p'easure, by ° aaa Edinbi 
this date, wodetly every Wednesday, Aware that | accident was not noticed in our paper. The — ws with an ease and rapidity truly as a 
Promises are not the pillars on which we must hope || plan, and we may add on a review of the B- te 
to build the fair fame that can alone contribute to || two first numbers, the execution of the Le- D 
our real and permanent presperity, and assured gendary has ourentire approbation, and our ‘ As. RAMA. “ J A deey 
povehede anptind edge! os ay acne best wishes for success. Its contents con- mo pan pues ew has And 
enicden sieilt be made, impartially and faithfully to|| sist of contributions in prose and poetry by = z — “ i pe 4 - ~ ‘a When 
discharge our duty: living authors, forming an agreeable sim- 1 fail ‘hich y> . in the Aud 
cellany, designed to appear at short inter- tota ‘g ure which was to have been antic: Stood ° 
We are compelled to defer to next week our Lit- vals. The productions of some of our best || pated. — . yrs _ a city where long And 
erary Intelligence, Notices to Correspondents, and || Writers are tributary to its pages. In the||€Xperience had prove there was not: He san, 
several other articles prepared for this number. second volume we find a poem by Halleck liberal patronage even for one! Preposte- Whe 
—* The Field of the Grounded Arms,” which || TOUS- The er 
The Annuaries.—We have had the pleasure of || is worth the price of the book. It occupies TRANSPOSITIONS. Ben 
looking ever nearly all the American, and some of || the first four pages. Saratoga is the scene. Manager Wood, it is said, leaves Arch Ie san 
the English annuaries ; we have only room, howev-|/___V. Y. Statesman. street to play in Walnut. Who is to be his OF 1 
er to discuss their merits very briefly. The Token, successor? Mr. Blake no longer plays at When 
edited by N. P. Willis, of Boston, is splendidly got Arch street, but becomes manager of the Brea 


up; its appearance we think is rather superior to ITEMS. . Walnut, while the old veteran Warren, What | 


the Souvenir of this city; but its contents are!) 7. Ffsh Association in New York have || tired of managi Wh 
are een ging at Chesnut street become y 
at ~ wae 8 yer — of Ge entetty 16 Ge Tl ued a temperate, manly, and moving ap-|; “a mere player” on the stage, where he The aj 
uvenirc are of a high order ; others, tame and un- ‘- one -?. . ~ Anil 
profitable. The Remember Me, published by Lit-|| Peal to the friends of civil and religious || has so long and faithfully presided. 
tell, in Chesnut street, hassome good engravings] liberty. _ inn ik ~~ h 
and poctry. We would particularly speak of Con- A young countess in France has been! A E my 
tem plation, by Willis. It is a beautiful poem, and || convicted of stcaling from two shops, and napere GES He hea 
Teflects credit on the author's genius. ‘The Win-| sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. —Why man, sLe is my own, — And 
ter’s Wreath, a Liverpool and Losdon work, is an In Brooklyn, N. Y. a man recently lived And L as rich ini having such a jewel — 
exceeding elegant volume, and its contributors are as = with sah t As twenty seas; if all their sand were pearl, 
Sea nearly sixteen days without nourishment. The 
among the first writers in England. A report is received in town, that peace water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
> . 
has been made between Colombia and/| _ Mf. John Selby to Miss Mary Glass—Mr, Le 
N. Wikoff to Miss Elizabeth Crain—Francis 
Peru. Rawle, Esq. to Miss Louisa Wall—Mr. Alexis T: 











MRS. PUMONT. 
The writings of this lady have had their light!) There does not appear to be any later!) to Miss Ursula Cepise Godichaux—Henry F. Ask 








concealed under a bushe! altogether too long. She 


intelligence from the Russian army. The |M.p., to m Hi i —W. M. Ca 
resides, we believe, in one of the western states— telhg ne ay ae ee ee 








Sal Eine @nieddidien ahd toerens of Smary tntor- Gazette de France of the 1st November, || Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Markoe. i 
mation must of necestity be far more circumscri- | asserts, however, that the emperor had — “Ts 
bed, than those of our distingnished countrywomen jleft Varna for St. pong and that it DEATHS. influe 
in the Atlantic cities, who have all the facilities for || Was supposed the army would go into win- messi FU 0, yt Gea, ry 
intellectual wealth that can be desired. Deprived| ter quarters. || ‘What ‘tis you are, and we must shortly be. dean 
also, as she must necessarily be, of that generous y A fat Turkey.—The young man who has isteniy Goeamiies Suit W. Mtiek ug 

applause which she deserves, and which merit al) heen playing the Turk, in New York, is nts Bichasts, ta etal ae noea ve year, Si 

One ates & Wwe may ae ~ isaid to Le an American. He boasts of}! ay. .ender, who was 12 years conehman to the maak 

or re in ¢ market,— nm Freeo oe . cy - 

Sibling tad fragrant thougiits in noo West, al | having gobbled Mit 1500 dollars, and of fortunate Louis XVI.—13 y & Gr aoe with n 
deities Gal Uebmtion. Tht ie net oo ie WH22iNg the learned. .__ || ployment under Bonaparte, and 4 years ¢ Get t 
should be. The genius of Mrs. Duinont is of a Damages by fire in New York during to Louis XVIII. an there; 
high and eloquent omfer. She is not prone to fab- the past year estimated at 680,000 dollars. } a. ; : itber Evere 
ricate sentimentalisms, or to gather together pretty Temperance societies are becoming fa- | Subscriptions will be received by ei 4\ ere 


words to construet a flowery sentence, or round off|| shionable, and we hope will prove very|| the following itate 
a period with a graceful, exquisite flourish; she|| useful. | ; GENTS. | i 
seeks rather to blend sense with fancy, and gives|/ 4 man, or lather a monster, in New Jer- | Thomas Schieffelin, 53 Maiden-lane, teard 
oa up: Rev gaangpegtes he pl of nature; s0// sey, recently stabbed his wife, and then kill- || York. Seneca Stewart, 159 Pearl st. N. €X22p' 
that she never fails to delight the imagination,|| 6 himself—the fruits of Rum’ The papers || Thomas G. Perkins, Utica, N. Y- ¢f trel 
_ ene —— phe ond 2 = sp A pela thintaae || teem daily with crimes of similar origin, at|/ Brace, Rochester, N. Y. Robert y you ha 
mind cannot fail to appreciate. "6 || which humanity shudders. Cannot so dread- Thomas C. ana be in Pe 
‘There is a magical beauty in Mrs. Dumont’s com-_||ful a pestilence be stayed ? || cade me onitins oe 
positions. Her language ix not common-place and'' A man was recently tried for murder and in a future tat 

















